CHAPTER THREE

SOMETIMES a group of officers made voluntary and escorted
marches into the countryside that lay about the fort,
Ballater went always, because confinement tormented him;
Ferrard went "to get to know the country/' carrying a
notebook furtively in his pocket and a miniature compass
in the palm of his hand; Jedwell went, none knew why, foi
he did not enjoy going. But Sezley, who enjoyed every-
thing, enjoyed this. If he was walking ahead, he would
remember that he must speak instantly to Ferrard in the
rear, if he himself had fallen behind, it became at once
necessary to communicate with Dacres in front. He ran
continually up and down*

"That boy," said Jedwell, "makes one feel like an old
ram bothered by a sheep-dog puppy."

Lewis, urged by Ballater to join in these marches, soon
discovered mat Jedwell was unable to communicate what
he knew, or had known, of Hindu philosophy. He began
hopefully but his mind wandered; he would lose himself
in anecdotes; nothing for him was clear. Or being launched
in exposition, he would be seized by a paralysis of language,
by some obscure embarrassment at hearing his own lips
speak these things and his own voice yield again to the
emotion of them; and he would become once more the
half-htimprous, half-crusty little man, ridden by whisky
iad quinbe, that he appeared to be. Soon he abandoned
Wa vain attempts, but he and Lewis had formed a habit
of walking side by side and did not break it, their silences
icniag tfiem perhaps as well as words could have done.
Lewis saw that snowdrops were blooming in the gardens;